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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 

BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 

We might well wish that President Angell's first baccalaureate 
address at Yale could have been caught up by a prodigious system 
of amplifiers and sounded into the ears of all the teachers and 
students in the world, with all the personal earnestness of his 
delivery. No message could have been more valuable, more 
pertinent, more timely, than his plea for the restoration of 
standards, in scholarship, in conduct, in character. Old fash- 
ioned it doubtless seemed to some of the rampageous young 
lions — or what was it that, in the fable, decked itself in the lion's 
hide? — who in their cynical eclecticism scoff at discipline and 
culture, ignore all intellectual backgrounds, and reckon it a 
betrayal of the divine right of adolescence to prescribe study for 
study's sake. But they fall grievously short of their exemplrr. 
They borrowed their utilitarianism and their materialism from 
modern Germany, but quite neglected to borrow with it so much 
as a tithe of the practical efficiency which Germany, with all its 
faults and evils, unquestionably possesses. The result is that 
their do-as-you-please schemes of study in fact do nothing, their 
go-as-you-please philosophy goes no whither and gets nowhere. 
We have fixed standards of monetary value, of weights and 
measures, of all things in the material world. It is stultifying to 
deny the need of equally imperative standards in the intellectual 
and moral world. He must be strangely lacking in vision who 
does not perceive in our failure to maintain such standards a 
fecund source of the evils from which the world is suffering. The 
commercial world would suffer chaos if the monetary standard 
were abolished; the industrial world would become a bedlam if a 
pound or a gramme were to be varied in weight according to 
every individual taste and fancy. We must not lay the flattering 
unction to our souls that the things which pertain to the mind 
and spirit are less in need of exact definition and fixed standards, 
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or are less susceptible thereto. There was of old a curse pro- 
nounced upon him who removed his neighbor's landmarks. Still 
more deserving of condemnation are they who tamper with the 
intellectual and ethical landmarks of humanity. President 
Angell's words sounded like a trumpet call to better things, and 
happily they were echoed by more than one or two other voices 
of light and leading. 

Grim reminders came almost simultaneously from three dis- 
tinct and unrelated sources of the sore need of higher ethical 
standards in political and social affairs. Seldom have normal 
times seen so shocking and quite inexcusable a group of tragedies 
as those which occurred in the Illinois mining region, in London, 
and in Berlin. All three were sheer, deliberate, wanton murder. 
It would be paltering with eternal truth to call them anything 
else. In the Illinois case the murders were many, and were 
marked with such accessions of brutality as we instinctively 
associate with savages rather than with civilized men. As 
usual the strikers — or their spokesmen — attribute the crimes to 
agents 'provocateurs sent thither by the operators, and a coroner's 
jury has in less specific terms charged responsibility against the 
mining company. It is unhappily true that such deviltry on the 
part of unscrupulous employers has not always been unknown in 
our industrial history; deviltry for which no legal punishment 
could be too severe. It is also true that such charges have been 
made in some cases by strikers without the slightest foundation, 
to mask their own conscious crimes. Whatever may be the facts 
in the present or in any case, those who make such accusations 
incur themselves grave reproach. If they know in advance of 
the crimes that such agents are being employed, they make 
themselves partakers in iniquity by failing to expose and de- 
nounce them. Moreover, it is scarcely an effective palliation of 
strikers' acts of violence to say that they were tempted to them 
by agents of their former employers. We do not recall that Adam 
secured immunity through his cowardly plea of "the woman 
tempted me". 

The murder of Field-Marshal Wilson was a painful illustration 
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of the manner in which encouragement and discouragement 
walk hand in hand in the progress of Irish affairs. It was well 
that a decisive majority of the popular vote, and of the elected 
legislators, was in favor of loyally fulfilling the treaty with 
Great Britain and of maintaining the Free State. It was bad 
that a considerable faction, led by a man who for some years had 
been perhaps the most conspicuous politician in Ireland, refused 
to acquiesce in that result. All the world despises a bad loser. 
Worst of all, however, was what we must regard as the tragic by- 
product of these dissensions. Had there been no war between 
the Free State and the so-called Republic, but instead acceptance 
of the Treaty of London and a loyal effort all round to put it into 
effect, the assassination of Field-Marshal Wilson would probably 
not have occurred. It was an old saying, of which many of 
Ireland's best leaders were never proud, that England's ex- 
tremity was Ireland's opportunity. It seems to be more true 
that Ireland's dissensions are the opportunity of those to whom 
trouble and crime are stock in trade. Precisely as at the time of 
the murders of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, a 
generation ago, there are now those who make some sort of sordid 
gain out of the conflict between Great Britain and Ireland, and 
who are consequently determined to prevent, if they can, at any 
cost, a reconciliation and the establishment of peace. But, as 
on that earlier occasion, they have ventured to do this atrocious 
thing only because of the reign of dissension and exacerbated 
faction in Ireland, which affords them a certain immunity from 
the universal popular execration which they deserve and which 
they would otherwise incur. 

No less abominable was the murder of Walter Rathenau; 
though it would be asking too much of human nature to expect 
it to appeal so strongly to the feelings of the world. We had 
little cause to love the "Field Marshal of German Industry", 
though he never merited the detestation with which the world 
has regarded either his predecessor in death, Mathias Erzberger, 
or his great industrial rival and political foe, Hugo Stinnes. 
While he was a tower of strength to economic Germany in the 
prosecution of the war — he was to Germany much that Mr. 
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Hoover was to the United States — he opposed and condemned 
the deportation of Belgium non-combatants into slavery, which 
Herr Stinnes promoted; he condemned the bombing of hospitals 
and undefended towns and the massacre of women and children, 
in which Herr Erzberger exulted; and he did not hesitate, at 
least at the end, to declare that Germany was responsible for the 
war and was in the wrong both in starting it and in her manner of 
waging it, and that she should face and bear the consequences as 
best she could. In his latest achievements was a strange mixture 
of good and evil; in his making the reparations agreement with 
M. Loucheur, and in his making the Treaty of Rapallo with the 
Bolshevist Tchitcherin. On the whole, his influence in Germany 
was for good, and the world is the loser from his death. But as 
Germany had for years been inciting crimes against the Govern- 
ments of other countries, there was a grim touch of the hand of 
Nemesis in the occurrence of this detestable crime at the very 
heart of her own Government. 

Two statesmen of the first rank in their respective countries, 
and of notable rank in the world at large, have been removed by 
the inexorable processes of nature, and the world is the poorer 
for their going. Mr. Take Jonescu was not merely a great man 
in a small country; he did things which gave him an important 
place in the history of all Europe. It was he who above all other 
men determined the course of Roumania in the World War and 
thus at once greatly aided the Allies and aggrandized his own 
country; and it was he who created the "Little Entente" which 
seems likely to serve those balance-wheel purposes in that part 
of Europe which the old Hapsburg Empire was credited with 
serving. Mr. Wu Ting-fang will be generally rated as the fore- 
most Chinese statesman since Li Hung-chang, and as the most 
welcome and efficient Chinese envoy to America since Anson 
Burlingame. No other Chinaman did so much to increase and 
to cement friendship between his country and the United States; 
and few did so much as he to guide the Chinese Revolution in 
ways of sanity, stability, and national union. 

The reelection of Mr. Gompers for his forty-first year as 
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President of the American Federation of Labor sets a record 
quite unrivaled in American industrial history. More than 
that, the incident was accompanied by another which caused it 
to be regarded by the nation with peculiar gratification. That 
was the defeat, under Mr. Gompers's personal leadership, of a 
proposal to recognize and to proclaim fellowship with the Russian 
Soviets. It was the fourth time that a resolution to that effect 
had been urged upon the Federation and had at Mr. Gompers's 
suggestion, advice, dictation or what not been rejected. In a 
sense Mr. Gompers may be regarded as standing as a bulwark 
between American labor and Bolshevism; a service for which he 
merits sincere and grateful appreciation. Whatever fault may 
be found with him on various grounds, there is no challenging 
the quality of his Americanism. That is what differentiates 
him and his Federation from the I. W. W. and some other bodies; 
it is not merely a Federation of Labor but an American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with the accent on the American. In those cir- 
cumstances it is unfortunate that he should have coupled his 
sound and vigorous arraignment and condemnation of Bolshe- 
vism with what we must consider an intemperate and wholly 
unwarranted attack upon our own Government, apparently 
because it did not seem inclined to grant special favors and 
immunities to organized labor. It is surprising and regrettable 
that a man of his keen mentality does not perceive that special 
privileges for organized labor in the making and administering of 
laws would be class legislation and government by class, just as 
surely as though the privileges were granted to capital or capital- 
ists, and that class government would lead ultimately to the very 
same system as that of the Soviets which he so judiciously 
condemns. 

Though the full measure of success be denied to the gallant 
attempt to scale Mount Everest, the adventure has certainly 
been crowned with the glory of unrivaled achievement. The ex- 
plorers reached a higher point than ever before was attained; 
higher than the very summit of any other peak on the globe. 
"Mont Blanc," sang Byron," is the monarch of mountains," and 
Coleridge in an immortal hymn hailed it as "sovran Blanc". 
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Yet these men on Everest were more than two miles above the 
summit of the great French peak. It was nearly a century and 
a half ago that, after years of effort, Balmat and Paccard first of 
all men surmounted Mont Blanc, and created a sensation which 
the conquering of Everest will not greatly surpass. It was 
within our own recollection that the Matterhorn was scaled for 
"one crowded hour of glorious life" which ended in unprece- 
dented tragedy, and it seems only yesterday that the height of 
Mount McKinley was fully gained. Whether it is this year or 
the next, or still many years to come, that 

. . . lonely Himalayan height, 
Gray pillar of the Indian sky, 

will in turn surrender its virgin crest to the resolute wooing of 
men who reckon nothing gained until all things are attained. 
Their ambition is not fruitless nor vain. Like that which led 
explorers to seek the Poles, it is of the spirit which makes man 
the master of his fate. 

The coming of six Hawaiian delegates to the National Educa- 
tion Association's annual convention in Boston recalls an in- 
teresting historic incident of the long ago. It is now a hundred 
and thirteen years since the boyish refugees, Henry, Hopu, 
Tamoree and John Honoree, found their way to New Haven 
and aroused American interest in the Sandwich Islands, and it is a 
hundred and three years since that famous expedition of mis- 
sionaries, of such composition as no other such body ever ap- 
proximated, had its farewell meeting in the old Park Street church 
and sailed from Boston on the brig Thaddeus on an errand that 
proved to be of international and epochal importance. And 
now those islands are United States territory, and Hawaiian 
delegates mingle as peers with the foremost American educators, 
and invite them to hold their next convention in what were once 
known as "Cannibal Islands". Such is the harvest of the seed 
sown in 1809 and 1819. 



